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- Washington  Park  Arboretum - 

The  Arboretum  is  a  230-acre  living  museum  displaying 
internationally  renowned  collections  of  oaks,  conifers, 
camellias,  Japanese  maples,  hollies  and  a  profusion 
of  woody  plants  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
around  the  world.  Aesthetic  enjoyment  gracefully  co¬ 
exists  with  science  in  this  spectacular  urban  green 
space  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Washington.  Visitors 
come  to  learn,  explore,  relax  or  reflect  in  Seattle’s 
largest  public  garden. 

The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  is  managed  cooper¬ 
atively  by  the  University  of  Washington  and  Seattle 
Parks  and  Recreation;  the  Arboretum  Foundation  is  its 
major  support  organization. 

- Graham  Visitors  Center - 


— — —  University  of  Washington - 

The  University  of  Washington  manages  the  Arboretum’s 
collections,  horticultural  programs,  facilities  and 
education  programs  through  the  University  of 
Washington  Botanic  Gardens.  It  owns  some  of  the 
land  and  buildings. 

206-543-8800  voice  /  206-616-2871  fax 
Office  hours:  8  am — 5  pm  weekdays 
www .  u  wbotanicgardens .  org 

David  J.  Mabberley,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.  D.  (Cantab.), 
Director,  University  of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens 

- Seattle  Parks  and  Recreation - 

The  City  of  Seattle  owns  the  Arboretum’s  land,  including 
most  of  the  buildings.  Seattle  Parks  and  Recreation  is 
responsible  for  routine  maintenance  within  the 
Arboretum  and  manages  and  operates  the  Japanese 
Garden. 

206-684-4556  voice  /  206-684-4304  fax 
Ken  Bounds,  Superintendent 


Open  10  am — 4  pm  daily; 
holidays,  noon — 4  pm. 

Closed  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  after, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  Arboretum  is  accessible  by  Metro  bus  #43  from 
downtown  Seattle  and  the  University  of  Washington  campus. 
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- Arboretum  Foundation - 

The  Arboretum  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
established  in  1935  to  ensure  stewardship  for  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum  and  to  provide  horticul¬ 
tural  leadership  for  the  region.  The  Foundation  provides 
funding,  volunteer  services,  membership  programs  and 
public  information  in  support  of  the  Arboretum,  its 
plant  collections  and  programs.  Volunteers  operate  the 
gift  shop,  conduct  major  fund-raising  events,  and  further 
their  gardening  knowledge  through  study  groups  and 
hands-on  work  in  the  greenhouse  or  on  the  grounds. 


2300  Arboretum  Drive  East,  Seattle,  WA  98112 
206-325-4510  voice  /  206-325-8893  fax 
gvc@  arboretumfoundation .  org 
www .  arboretu  mfounda  tion .  org 
Office  hours:  8:30  am — 4:30  pm  weekdays 
Gift  shop  hours:  10  am — 4  pm  daily 
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ABOVE:  Snowberry  ( Symphoricarpos  albus )  is  native  from  California  to  Alaska  and  east  to  Montana.  Tolerant 
of  both  shade  and  sun — where  it  produces  more  fruit — this  twiggy  shrub  brightens  winter  days  with 
snow-white  berries  attractive  to  native  wildlife.  It  may  be  seen  throughout  the  woodland  areas  of 
Washington  Park  Arboretum. 

ON  THE  COVER:  Native  to  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  Corylus  maxima  is  often  cultivated  for 
its  nuts.  This  ornamental  variety,  C.  maxima  Atropurpurea  Superba’  brings  to  the  garden  dark  purple 
leaves  in  summer  and  dusky-pink  male  catkins  in  winter.  In  the  Arboretum,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Winter 
Garden. 
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Originating  in  the  late  1950s  in  the  garden  of  the  late  Pat  Ballard,  long-time  Arboretum  Foundation 
member,  Garrya  x  issaquahensis,  a  cross  between  G.  elliptica  and  G.  fremontii ,  is  noted  for  its 
glossy  green  leaves  with  hairy  undersides.  This  large  shrub  with  its  elegant  winter  catkins 
may  be  seen  in  the  Arboretum  at  grid  locations  39-3E,  14-6E,  35-B  and  1S-3E. 


Change  Arrives  in  Many  Ways 


hange  sometimes  arrives  dramatically, 
sometimes  quietly.  It  can  appear  as 
something  all-new  or  as  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  something  old.  At  a  living  museum, 
such  as  Washington  Park  Arboretum,  change 
usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  efforts  to  conserve, 
improve  or  develop  plant  collections,  gardens 
or  enhancements  to  the  visitor  experience. 

This  excellent  Bulletin  edition  presents  a 
substantive  interview  with  Professor  David  J. 
Mabberley,  Director  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Botanic  Gardens  (UWBG)  and 
Washington  Park  Arboretum.  In  it  you  will 
read  about  his  vision  for  change  at  the 
Arboretum  and  the  other  gardens  and  resources 
within  the  UWBG.  His  broad,  international 
perspective  challenges  the  Arboretum  commu¬ 
nity  to  move  foiward  and  to  further  preserve 
and  improve  the  Arboretum’s  remarkable  plant 
collection.  Complementing  this  piece  are 
articles  aboiP  the  memory  of  living  across  the 
street  from  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  and  about 
America’s  first  botanic  garden. 

Also  included  here  are  two  lively  pieces  on 
restoration,  including  one  on  the  changes 


planned  for  the  Arboretum’s  south  entry  area. 
The  historic  Holmdahl  rockery  will  undergo  a 
much-needed  renovation  that  will  bring  a 
welcoming  display  of  bright,  sun-seeking 
Chilean  plants  to  that  key  part  of  the  Arboretum. 

International  influence  extends  both  to  and 
from  Washington  Park  Arboretum.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Swiss  National  Arboretum  has 
long  been  developing  a  collection  of  Pacific 
Northwest  natives,  using  some  accessions  from 
our  own  Arboretum?  We  are  fortunate  to 
include  a  detailed  article  from  the  collection’s 
project  leader  in  this  edition. 

Even  the  book  review  in  this  issue 
celebrates  change.  And,  finally,  included  here 
is  a  preview  of  the  Foundation’s  garden  at  this 
year’s  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show — one 
of  the  ways  we  celebrate  the  coming  of  spring. 
Please  join  us  in  the  Arboretum,  as  we  watch 
the  seasons  of  this  new  year  change! 


Deborah  Andrews,  Executive  Director, 

Arboretum  Foundation 
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The  University  of  Washington 
Botanic  Gardens — Of  Course 


By  Joan  Hockaday 

Although  Professor  Mabberley  has  shared  these  ideas  with  many  individuals  in  the 
Arboretum  community,  his  rapid-fire  enthusiasm,  coming  in  perfectly  spoken  Queens  English, 
led  us  to  ask  him  to  reflect,  in  a  taped  interview,  upon  his  vision  for  the 
University  of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens. 


f  you,  too,  don’t  remember  that  the 
University  of  Washington  (UW)  has 
botanic  gardens,  you  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  new  and  glorious 
“umbrella”  was  raised  in  the  summer  of  2005, 
shortly  after  David  Mabberley  arrived  from 
Australia.  Sheltered  by  the  overarching  umbrella 


of  the  University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens  (UWBG),  which  is  part  of  the  College 
of  Forest  Resources,  are  Washington  Park 
Arboretum,  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture’s 
Merrill  Hall — which  houses  UWBG  administra¬ 
tive  offices  and  research  labs — the  Union  Bay 
Natural  Area,  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  and 
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The  majesty  of  this  woodland  trail  above  Rhododendron  Glen  lures  Washington  Park  Arboretum 
visitors  year-round.  The  University  of  Washington  manages  the  Arboretum’s  collection 
through  the  University  of  Washington  Botanic  Gardens. 
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Included  in  the  UWBG  are  the 

Union  Bay  Natural  Area  (LEFT) 
and  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 

(RIGHT). 
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the  Otis  Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium.  And  if 
Professor  Mabberley  has  anything  to  say  about 
it,  these  remarkable  regional  assets  will  come 
together  well  to  fit  “the  Northwest  into  the 
international  horticultural  picture.” 

University  Ties  Old  &  New 

With  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  time  teaching  and  serving  on 
the  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens  board,  Professor 
Mabberley  sees  the  university-botanic  garden 
tie  as  crucial.  His  recent  stint  in  Australia, 
working  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Sydney,  brought  the  lack  of  university  link 
closer  to  home: 

“The  concept  of  a  university  botanic  garden 
is  not  an  Australian  idea.  All  the  botanic 
gardens  in  Australia  were  founded  as  state 
botanic  gardens.”  Schools  and  botanic  gardens 
in  Australia  were  always  separate  institutions. 
“For  instance,  the  finest,  which  is  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  was  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  many  years. 
Something  like  60  percent  of  its  funding  is 
straight  from  the  state  [New  South  Wales].  So 
in  one  sense  it’s  somewhat  comparable  with 
the  UW  in  that  it’s  a  state  organization. 

“That’s  one  of  the  attractions,  frankly,  of 
the  University  of  Washington;  in  Australia  there 
is  no  institution  where  you  can  actually  run 
an  academic  program  from  a  botanic  gardens 
complex.” 

In  England,  perceived  scholarly  eccentricity 
at  Oxford  came  with  the  territory,  but  so  too 
came  memories  of  watching  over  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden  with  so  much  history  attached: 
Oxford  Botanic — “It  is  wonderful.  Of  course, 
it  just  oozes  history,  and  the  history  of  botany, 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  things  were  discov¬ 


ered  there,  and  so  many  important  people 
walked  through  there.  I  mean,  Linnaeus  came 
there,  you  know.  Oh,  I  miss  that,  frankly.” 

“Of  course”  is  the  phrase  most  often  heard 
during  a  conversation  with  Professor  Mabberley. 
His  confidence  clearly  matches  his  challenge  to 
create  an  equally  exciting  botanic  garden  here. 

Flying  A  Botany  Flag 
on  Three  Campus  Sites 

Education  outreach  here — in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  field — is  near  the  top  of  Mabberley’s 
agenda:  “When  I  was  teaching  at  Oxford,  I 
was  obviously  based  in  the  faculty.  Of  course, 
I  used  the  garden  and  the  arboretum  as 
outdoor  laboratories  in  the  same  way  faculty 
in  the  College  of  Forest  Resources  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  do  here,  so  the 
didactic  side  of  it  is  the  same. 

“At  Oxford  the  department  started  off  as 
‘Botany’  and  then  became  ‘Plant  Sciences.’ 
Botany  is  a  slightly  dirty  word  there,  I  think, 
because  it’s  not  seen  as  contemporary  in 
Europe.  So  all  the  departments  of  botany  are 
called  departments  of  plant  sciences. 
Mercifully,  this  hasn’t  happened  here  yet,  but 
plant  sciences  departments  are  being  amalga¬ 
mated  with  zoology  departments  or  biology 
departments  to  make  mega-departments.  The 
problem  with  that — looking  at  the  history  of 
other  places — is  that  botany  gets  squeezed  out. 
And  of  course  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
botany  has  gone  in  with  zoology. 

“But  we  [at  UWBG]  are  a  separate  organi¬ 
zation  where  we  can  keep  a  flag  flying.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  plant  people — 
an  enormous  number  actually — across  the  three 
campuses  of  the  UW  who’ve  come  together  to 
talk  about  how  we  can  teach  young  people 
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Other  entities  under  the  UWBG  umbrella: 
the  Otis  Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium  (LEFT) 
and  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture’s 
newly  rebuilt  Merrill  Hall  (RIGHT). 


about  plants  in  all  kinds  of  different  ways.  The 
UWBG  will  be  a  focus  for  that  endeavor. 

“We’re  actually  making  the  botanic  garden 
from  its  parts,  if  you  like.  This  is  an  unparal¬ 
leled  opportunity,  because  we’ve  got  all  the 
components.  We’ve  got  this  world-class  collec¬ 
tion  of  trees — the  Arboretum.  We’ve  got  the 
best  horticultural  library  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  We’ve  got  one  of  the  best,  culti¬ 
vated  plant  herbaria  in  the  country.  We’ve  got 
the  Union  Bay  natural  area  with  all  this  restora¬ 
tion  work — this  is  an  important  modern 
concern,  conservation.  So  we’ve  got  a  lot  of 
good  ingredients. 

“We’ve  got  all  these  things  to  bring  together. 
I  think  the  University  has  a  moral  duty  to  do 
something  about  this  in  the  same  way  that  our 
good  climate  means  the  Arboretum  has  the 
moral  obligation  to  grow  as  many  things  as  it 
possibly  can.” 

The  Miller  Library 

The  Miller  Library,  Mabberley  said,  has  a 
“wonderful”  collection  of  horticulture  books. 
“That  is  very,  very  important  because  of  our 
outreach.  We  must  do  nothing  to  jeopardize 
that.  What  we  have  to  do  next  is  build  on 
that,  to  move  into  those  areas  which  are  going 
to  be  increasingly  important  to  UWBG,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  development  of  the  Arboretum.” 

With  plant  expeditions  planned  to  China, 
first,  and  later  to  Chile  and  "probably"  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  native  floras  will  make 
essential  reading  at  the  Miller  Library.  Mabberley 
predicts:  Because  of  the  Arboretum’s  new 
“geographic  gardens,  we  need  to  have  all  the 
tools,  and  that  means  ramping  up  our  floras 
from  all  those  areas,  particularly  East  Asia, 
Australia  and  Chile,  so  that  anybody  who 


comes  to  the  Arboretum  and  wants  to  know 
about  these  plants  has  access  to  further  infor¬ 
mation.  We  have  some  of  them,  but  not  very 
many,  as  yet,  so  that’s  why  I’ve  asked  to  get 
the  latest  Japanese  flora.  We’re  also  buying  the 
flora  of  Australia — a  multi-volume  work.” 

Arboretum  Assets 

And  then  there  is  the  Arboretum,  with  its 
“world-class”  plant  collection.  The  “soil  is  not 
that  marvelous — drainage  is  a  problem,  but  the 
topography  is  good;  so  unlike  certain  other 
places  which,  like  Missouri  Botanical  Garden 
in  St.  Louis,  are  flat,  we  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  topography.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  Olmsted  dream,  and  we  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  Master  Plan  that  has  been  agreed 
with  the  city.  To  have  inherited  such  a  plan  is 
wonderful,  for  in  Sydney,  for  instance,  we  had 
a  battle  royal  with  the  city.  People  hadn’t  taken 
the  trouble  to  develop  a  full,  positive  process. 

The  Arboretum’s  “great  strength,  however, 
is  the  collection  which — forgive  me  for  saying 
this — but  I  think  many  people  in  Seattle  have 
no  idea  of  the  international  significance  of  this 
plant  collection.  When  I  go  overseas,  they  say, 
‘David,  I  hear  you’ve  taken  this  wonderful  job 
looking  after  Washington  Park  Arboretum.  This 
is  fantastic.’  Knowledgeable  people  overseas 
understand  the  significance  of  this  place. 

“But  we  take  it  for  granted  here  in  the 
same  way  we  take  it  for  granted  that  so  many 
people  here  are  interested  in  horticulture.  I 
mean,  there  aren’t  many  places  in  the  world 
where  so  many  people  are  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture.  This  is  one  of  the  real  ‘hot  spots,’  if 
you  like,  and  the  Arboretum  is  a  huge  resource. 
So  that  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 

continues  on  page  7 
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CHERRY  LANE,  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 


Petals  and  Wings 


dn  the  beginning,  we  lived  in  the  back  of  a  six-story  apartment  building,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  summer,  through  the  windows  of  the  apartment  opposite,  I  would  glimpse  the 
trees  in  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  across  the  street.  Later,  we  moved  up  one  floor  and 
to  the  front  of  the  building  into  a  larger  apartment  with  windows  facing  the  panorama  of 
the  beaux  aits  Brooklyn  Museum,  the  magnificent  art  deco  structure  of  the  main  branch  of 
the  Brooklyn  library  and  the  lushness  of  the  garden. 

What  an  amazing  place  to  grow  up.  The  experience  of  the  place  itself  surrounds  me 
now  and  immediately  takes  me  out  of  wherever  I  am.  I  long  for  a  way  to  slip  back  there 
so  I  can  walk  the  treasure-embedded  sidewalks,  where  pieces  of  glass  or  coins  somehow 
got  stuck,  or  walk  through  the  garden  when  Cheny  Lane  is  in  full  bloom,  daink  with  pink, 
anointed  with  fluttering  silk  petals  that  free-clance  down  to  earth. 

Growing  up  in  a  city  requires  a  dependence  on  public  landscapes  and  the  foresight  of 
urban  planners.  Growing  up  in  America’s  great  open  spaces,  where  farming  is  the  industry, 
one  views  land  in  a  different  way,  of  course.  While  I  have  seen  the  magnificence  of  landscapes 
that  roll  on,  hill  after  Winslow  Homer  hill,  field  after  field,  their  vastness  doesn’t  have  the 
same  hold  on  me  as  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden’s  every  planned  pathway,  little  rockery, 

cont biues  on  page  27 
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Arboretum — the  collection  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  in  this  state  who  are  fervently 
interested  in  it. 

“The  downside  of  it  is  that  we  are  severely, 
disgracefully  understaffed.  There  are  parts  of 
the  Arboretum  that  look  dreadful.  We  have  a 
big  invasive  plant  problem,  but  in  the  end,  it 
comes  down  to  funding,  I’m  afraid,  like  every¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  a  staff  that  is  so  devoted, 
you  cannot  imagine.  That,  of  course,  is  another 
great  strength  of  the  place,  and  they  really 
work  so  hard  under  very,  very  difficult  circum¬ 
stances;  I’m  full  of  admiration  for  them,  both 
the  university  crew  and  the  city  crew.  So  those 
are  the  Arboretum’s  great  strengths:  the  people, 
the  plants,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  region 
that  is  devoted  to  them. 

Sharing  Our  Strengths 

Forging  working  relationships  with  nearby 
botanic  gardens  is  also  a  high  priority: 

“It’s  all  done  by  personal  relationships 
initially,  of  course,  and  my  very  great  friend 
and  former  colleague  at  Oxford  is  the  director 
of  the  UBC  [University  of  British  Columbia] 
Botanic  Garden.  I  just  think  that  with  a  major 
public  garden  attached  to  a  university — as  one 
of  my  colleagues  used  to  say  ‘the  world  of 
learning’ — you  have  a  way  to  work  with  other 
entities  and  other  departments.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  opportunities  to  work  with 
Landscape  Architecture  and  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Independent  botanic  gardens 
don’t  have  that  advantage.  I  do  think  there’s 
plenty  of  room  for  cross-pollination  among 
institutions  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington, 
and  similarly  with  Oregon,  where,  of  course, 
there  is  the  most  fantastic  nursery  industry.” 

Focus  on  "Pacific  Northwestness" 

Getting  the  UWBG  word  out  to  a  wider 
audience  is  Mabberley’s  next  challenge.  As 


one  vehicle  for  sharing  the  word,  the 
Arboretum  Foundation’s  quarterly  Bulletin 
came  in  for  high  praise. 

“What  I  hope  is  that  the  Bulletin  can  be 
seen  as  a  vehicle  for  what  I’ve  been  talking 
about  as  ‘Pacific  Northwestness.’  I  think  there 
is  room,  even  though  our  market  is  small  in 
this  region,  for  a  quality  magazine,  such  as 
the  Bulletin,  to  think  of  itself  as  a  genuinely 
regional  publication.  This  is  a  quality  magazine, 
and  it’s  a  shame  it  is  not  more  widely  known. 
Before  I  came  for  my  interview  here,  frankly, 
I  hadn’t  even  heard  of  it.  We  never  received 
it  in  Australia,  for  instance;  I’ve  now  arranged 
for  that  to  happen.  It  deserves  to  be  known 
internationally. 

“I  would  like  even  more  articles  on  the 
native  flora,  just  as  I  hope  UWBG,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Arboretum,  will — to  use  a  terrible 
word — ‘showcase’  our  native  plants.  One  of 
the  things  I  would  like  to  see  on  the  Union 
Bay  site  is  a  garden  devoted  to  cultivars  of 
Northwest  plants,  and  I  think  that’s  important 
not  merely  chauvinistically  but  also  for  home 
gardeners’  encouragement  of  local  fauna. 

“There  is  a  serious  opportunity  here,  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  help  bring  this  about. 
I  think  a  lot  of  people  who  have  thought  about 
this  realize  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  an 
identity,  that  the  combination  of  western  British 
Columbia,  Oregon  and  Washington  share 
remarkable  horticultural  opportunities.  We  need 
more  coordination  among  regional  entities,  and 
we  need  some  kind  of  lead  organization  in  this. 
I  think  the  University  of  Washington  Botanic 
Gardens  is  in  a  veiy  good  position — geograph¬ 
ically  and  otherwise — to  play  this  role.” 

Of  course.  ^ 


Joan  Hockaday  is  on  the  Bulletin’s  editorial 
board.  Her  next  book,  “John  Charles  Olmsted 
in  the  Northwest,”  will  be  published  in  early 
2007  by  the  University  of  Washington  Press. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  COURTESY  OF  THE  JOHN  BARTRAM  ASSOCIATION 
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THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

John  Bartram's  Garden, 

Philadelphia 

By  David  C.  Streatfield 


ohn  Bartram  (1699-1777)  created  the 
oldest  botanic  garden  in  North 
America  at  the  farm  he  purchased  in 
1729  at  Kingsessing,  downstream  from 
Philadelphia  on  the  Schuylkill  River.  Now  an 
oasis  of  large  shade  trees  and  a  partially 
restored  garden  in  the  industrial  wasteland 
south  of  downtown  Philadelphia,  the  farm  has 
been  reduced  to  about  45  acres  and  is  admin¬ 


istered  by  the  Fairmount  Park  Commission.  On 
the  eight  acres  immediately  around  the  house, 
Bartram  cultivated  an  extensive  array  of  native 
American  herbaceous  and  woody  plants  that 
he  gathered  from  plant  collecting  expeditions, 
together  with  imported  exotic  plants  from 
Europe. 

By  the  middle  years  of  the  18th  century 
this  was  widely  recognized  as  the  botanic 


Having  inherited  his  farm  from  an  uncle,  John  Bartram  quickly  enlarged  the  existing  house, 
which  originally  consisted  of  one  room  on  each  floor.  Before  he  turned  the  property  over  to  his  son 
John  in  1771,  Bartram  enlarged  the  house  again,  adding  three  elegant  Ionic  columns  and  creating  a 
shady  loggia  on  the  first  level.  This  drawing  of  the  house  was  made  by  William  Darlington  in  1849. 
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garden  of  the  American  colonies  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  center  of  science.  It  remained  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  until  the  1840s.  Unlike  most  early 
botanic  gardens,  which  were  developed  by 
universities  or  scientific  institutions  associated 
with  medicine,  America’s  first  botanic  garden 
was  a  private  enterprise  supported  by  the 
profits  from  Bartram’s  farm  and  indirectly  by 
the  proceeds  of  collecting  for  rich,  English 
plant  collectors. 

The  existing  garden  is  quite  different  in 
character  from  what  Bartram  created,  and  the 
significance  of  the  first  American  botanic  garden 


can  best  be  understood  by  examining  the 
garden’s  history.  The  story  behind  Bartram’s 
garden  is  born  out  of  his  scientific  curiosity, 
deep  and  almost  obsessive  passion  for  plants, 
pioneering  plant  explorations  and  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  an  English  passion  for  highly 
prized,  exotic  American  plants. 

John  Bartram 

The  notable  role  of  Bartram’s  garden  in 
American  botanical  and  horticultural  history 
conceals  his  unusual  entry  into  the  ranks  of 
celebrated  botanists.  He  was  born  in 
1699  into  a  Quaker  farming  family 
of  modest  means  at  Darby,  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  a  standard  Quaker  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
that  of  modern  high  schools,  and  at 
an  early  age  showed  a  keen  interest 
in  scientific  issues. 

After  inheriting  an  uncle’s  farm, 
a  future  farming  career  seemed 
inevitable.  According  to  J.  Hector 
St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  the  French 
agriculturist,  Bartram’s  education 
as  a  largely  self-trained  botanist 
commenced  in  1724  when,  taking  a 
rest  from  ploughing,  he  carefully 
examined  a  daisy  flower.  This 
modest  flower  was  viewed  “with 
more  curiosity  than  common  farmers 
are  wont  to  do.”  Bartram  later 
reflected  that  he  had  been 
“employed  so  many  years  in  tilling 
the  earth  and  destroying  so  many 
flowers  and  plants  without  being 
acquainted  with  their  structures  and 
their  uses.”  Shortly  after  his  study  of 
this  daisy,  he  hired  a  man  to  do  his 


This  sketch  of  John  Bartram’s  house  and  garden  was  drawn  by  Bartram  himself, 

in  1758,  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 
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ploughing  and  began  buying  botany  books. 
Since  he  could  not  read  Latin,  he  hired  a 
schoolmaster  to  give  him  lessons.  From  then 
onwards,  Bartram  dedicated  himself  to 
acquiring  a  “pretty  general  knowlege  of  every 
plant  and  tree  to  be  found  in  our  continent.” 

De  Crevecoeur  tells  us  that  over  the  green¬ 
house  door  Bartram  inscribed  a  couplet  from 
Alexander  Pope’s  poem  “An  Essay  on  Man”: 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 

But  looks  through  nature,  up  to  nature’s  God! 

It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  Quaker 
meeting  at  Darby.  However,  he  continued  to 
attend  meetings  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
“It  is  through  the  telescope  I  see  God  in  his 
glory,”  he  stated. 

The  philosopher-botanist  taught  himself 
taxonomy,  paleontology,  and  herbal  medicine; 
made  important  developments  in  plant 
hybridization;  and  pioneered  crop  rotation  and 
manure  composting.  His  passion  for  plants 
appears  to  have  been  motivated  by  the  belief 
that  minute  observation  of  plants,  and  careful 
description  and  reflection,  would  reveal  the 
secrets  of  nature.  “I  hope  by  these  practical 
observations  to  open  a  gate  into  a  very  large 
field  of  experimental  knowledge  which  if 
judiciously  improved  may  be  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  florist’s  garden,” 
he  declared.  After  purchasing  the  farm,  he 
made  trips  into  the  New  Jersey  barrens  and 
up  the  Schuylkill  to  collect  plants  for  his  garden. 

Bartram  was  quickly  recognized  by 
members  of  Philadelphia’s  prominent  philo¬ 
sophical  and  scientific  community.  He  became 
a  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  after  whom  he 
named  his  most  famous  discovery,  Franklinia 
alatamaha.  James  Logan,  who  had  been  secre¬ 
tary  to  William  Penn  and  later  served  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  “He 
had  a  genius  perfectly  well  tended  for  botany.” 
In  1729,  he  described  Bartram  as  a  person 


worthy  of  a  much  larger  fortune  than  he 
possessed  and  presented  him  with  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  copy  of  John  Parkinson’s  herbal 
“Paradiso  in  Sole” — which  provided  little  direc¬ 
tion  concerning  which  plants  to  seek,  but 
which  must  have  excited  his  burgeoning  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity. 

Bartram's  Garden 

Bartram’s  farm,  originally  112.5  acres  in 
Kingsessing,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuykill 
River,  was  soon  enlarged  with  additional  land 
purchases  until  eventually  it  was  about 
200  acres  in  size.  The  farm  was  ideally  suited 
for  marketing,  since  it  was  close  to  a  road 
and  a  feriy.  To  accommodate  his  growing 
family,  by  1731  he  had  become  a  mason  and 
enlarged  the  original  house,  which  had 
consisted  of  only  one  room  on  each  floor. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  garden  is 
bound  up  with  Bartram’s  English  connections. 
Early  in  the  1730s,  the  physician  Samuel  Chew 
and  the  scrivener  Joseph  Breintnall,  a  member 
of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  junta,  introduced 
Bartram  to  Peter  Collinson,  a  prosperous 
Quaker  wool  draper  in  London  who  was 
passionately  devoted  to  gardening.  Collinson 
was  very  anxious  to  find  a  reliable  source  of 
American  plants  and  seeds  for  aristocratic 
patrons.  He,  more  than  any  other  individual, 
was  responsible  for  introducing  American 
plants  to  Britain  in  the  18th  century.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  he  introduced  more  than 
300  hundred  species  from  North  America, 
two-thirds  of  which  were  supplied  by  Bartram. 

Collinson  organized  a  group  of  passionate 
and  rich  aristocratic  gardeners  to  raise  funds 
to  enable  this  American  “of  great  industry,  and 
temperance,  and  of  unquestionable  veracity”  to 
travel  for  three  years  collecting  plants.  Bartram 
went  off  into  the  wilderness,  as  far  north  as 
Albany,  New  York,  and  south  into  Virginia,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  hunting  for  new  and 
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The  prosperous,  English  Quaker, 

Peter  Collinson,  raised  funds  to  hire  John 
Bartram  to  send  seed  of  native  American  plants 
to  collectors  in  England. 


interesting  plants.  For  the  sum  of  five  guineas, 
Bartram  supplied  each  of  his  backers  with  a 
large  and  sturdy  wooden  box  containing  100 
seeds,  always  ensuring  that  he  kept  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  seeds  of  these  plants  in  his  own 
garden.  Collinson  returned  the  compliment, 
and  many  unusual  plants  were  introduced  to 
the  British  Colonies  in  this  manner. 

Collinson  corresponded  with  the  famous 
Swedish  botanist  Carolus  Linnaeus  and 
fowarded  to  him  plants  sent  by  Bartram  that 
needed  identification.  As  a  result,  Linnaeus 
became  a  client  of  Bartram,  calling  him  “the 
greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world,”  and 
advised  his  pupil  Peter  Kalm  to  visit  the 
Schuylkill  farm  on  a  trip  to  North  America. 

This  interchange  of  plants,  seeds  and 
opinions  with  Collinson  led  to  connections 
with  other  important  scientific  figures, 
including  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the 
British  Museum;  Philip  Miller,  the  Curator  of 
the  Chelsea  Physick  Garden;  Dr.  John 


Fothergill;  Dr.  John  Jacob  Dillenius,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Oxford  University;  Mark  Catesby; 
and  Dr.  John  F.  Gronovius,  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Leiden  University.  Bartram’s  growing  inter¬ 
national  reputation  and  business  arrangements 
endorsed  his  stature  as  a  botanist  in  the 
colonies.  In  1744  he  became  a  founding 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  its  first  botanist. 

Some  indication  of  what  Bartram  was 
sending  to  England  is  given  by  a  seed  list  in 
Collinson’s  correspondence,  “A  list  of  Seeds 
of  Forest  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs  Gathered 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
by  John  and  William  Bartram,”  dated  1755. 
The  list  includes  such  well  known  plants  as 
magnolia,  broad-leaved  euonymous,  Judas 
tree,  sugar  maple,  myrtle,  dogwood,  evergreen 
rhamnus,  Jersey  tea  plant,  tupelo,  sumac, 
sassafras,  locust  tree,  arborvitae,  willow-leafed 
oak,  and  hornbeam,  all  of  which  were  consid¬ 
ered  rarities  by  enthusaistic  English  aristocrats. 

The  garden,  which  was  the  center  of 
Bartram’s  activities,  evolved.  He  first  planted 
a  kitchen  garden  in  1729.  The  intensive  garden 
surrounding  the  house  eventually  grew  to 
approximately  8  acres.  However,  little  is 
known  about  its  precise  character.  Plant  lists 
and  catalogs,  and  the  lists  of  coveted  plants 
Bartram  sent  to  Collinson  provide  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  what  was  planted  in  the 
garden.  What  is  lacking,  however,  is  a  clear 
indication  of  where  and  how  the  plants  were 
planted.  Only  two  plans  survive. 

Garden  Plans 

The  first  was  prepared  in  1758  to  amuse 
Collinson  and  his  friends.  Bartram’s  drawing 
shows  the  2-acre  area  lying  between  the  house 
and  the  river.  This  drawing  is  valuable,  for  it 
emphasizes  the  evolving  nature  of  the  house, 
which  was  yet  to  receive  the  existing  handsome 

continues  on  page  28 
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A  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
In  Switzerland? 


Story  and  Photos  By  Sylvain  Meier 


es,  believe  it  or  not,  the  Swiss  National 
Arboretum  really  does  include  a  Pacific 
Northwest  forest.  Located  between 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  not  far  from  Lake 
Geneva,  on  almost  200  hectares  (500  acres)  of 
the  Aubonne  River  valley,  the  arboretum  is 
situated  in  an  unexpectedly  mild  climate,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  USDA  zones  8a  and  7b.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  Forest — a  project  begun  in  the  mid- 
1970s — occupies  about  2  hectares  (5  acres)  of 
this  large  arboretum.  With  the  support  and 


contributions  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum 
(WPA),  the  University  of  California  Botanical 
Garden  at  Berkeley  (UCBG)  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Swiss  National  Arboretum  continues 
to  enrich  its  Pacific  Northwest  collection. 

Prior  to  the  arboretum’s  existence,  about 
36  hectares  (90  acres)  were  occupied  by  three 
farm  estates  without  real  development  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  these  farm 
owners,  the  estates  were  sold  to  the  arboretum, 
although  their  inhabitants  chose  to  live  in  their 
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homes  as  long  as  they  could,  until  death  in 
several  instances.  The  last  resident,  Mrs.  Heidi 
Wiithrich,  moved  from  her  old  home  to  a 
more  convenient  and  comfortable  flat  at  the 
entrance  of  the  arboretum  a  few  years  ago. 

The  rest  of  the  arboretum’s  over 
160  hectares  (400  acres)  consists  of  beech  and 
ash  forests,  some  of  which  are  still  in  private 
hands.  The  arboretum  tries  to  purchase  eveiy 
piece  of  nearby  land  for  sale,  sometimes  buying 
outside  its  perimeter  to  have  land  to  offer  when 


LEFT:  An  autumn  view  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
forest  and  the  lower  Aubonne  Valley  from  the 
entrance  of  the  arboretum  with  Aubonne  Castle, 
Lake  Geneva  and  the  Alps  in  the  background. 

ABOVE:  This  snowy  scene  in  Switzerland  features 
Pacific  Northwest  trees:  a  young  Sitka  spruce  group 
with  older  Port  Orford  cedar  and  Douglas  fir. 
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an  exchange  appears  mutually  advantageous. 

Like  Arboretum  Foundation  support  of 
Washington  Park  Arboretum,  the  Swiss  National 
Arboretum  is  supported  by  an  association  of 
approximately  1,800  members.  In  fact,  its 
grounds  and  buildings  actually  belong  to  the 
supporting  foundation.  The  Canton  de  Vaucl — 
one  of  the  26  states  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
location  of  the  arboretum — supports  it  both 
financially  and  with  the  management  exper¬ 
tise  of  the  local  Forest  Service. 

Phytosociology 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  Dendrology 
Commission  of  the  Geneva  Horticultural 
Society  contributed  plantings  of  both  Port 
Orford  cedar  ( Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana )  and 
Western  hemlock  ( Tsuga  heteropbylla)  to  an 
area  of  the  arboretum’s  native  beech  forest. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  forest  model  germinated 
at  that  veiy  moment,  as  a  consequence  of  my 
participation  in  planting  those  trees.  Forest 
phytosociology — the  branch  of  botany  focused 
on  plant  communities  and  the  way  they  are 
structured  and  distributed  across  the 
landscape — has  provided  the  guidance  we 
have  used  in  developing  the  forest  model.  As 
a  young  forest  engineer — with  a  particular 
interest  in  dendrology  and  phytosociology — I 
had  traveled  twice  to  explore  the  forests  of 
the  North  American  West  Coast,  a  forester’s 
dreamland.  These  trips  and  the  Geneva 
Horticultural  Society’s  gift  combined  to  inspire 
the  goal  of  building  in  Switzerland  a  forest 
model  of  this  beautiful  region. 

While  other  collections  of  trees  at  the 
arboretum  were  primarily  grouped  taxonomi- 
cally  by  genus,  this  kind  of  organization  was 
not  entirely  satisfying,  since  the  eco-geographic 
connections  between  the  plants  and  their 
homelands  were  lost.  I  realized  that  if  we  tried 
to  create  eco-geographic  displays  of  a  few 
typical  Pacific  Northwest  forest  communities, 
we  could  provide  new  experiences  for  visitors 
and  help  them  discover  new  aspects  of  these 


magnificent  forests.  A  forest  model  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  discover  and  explain  how 
native  peoples,  in  this  case  American  Indians 
and  their  followers,  used  and  “managed”  West 
Coast  forests. 

Plant  Sources 

Thanks  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  National  Seed  Laboratory, 
we  were  able  to  import  small  lots  of  seed  to 
test  tree  species  from  different  American 
origins.  The  limitation  of  this  source  was  the 
availability  of  timber  species  only,  whereas  the 
Pacific  Northwest  forest  model  aims  to  display 
plant  communities  including  minor  tree  species 
and  shrubs.  As  a  result,  exchanges  with  WPA’s 
Index  Seminum  and  others  with  UCBG  offered 
us  excellent  opportunities  to  complete  our 
collection. 

Young  plants  were  produced  in  both  the 
arboretum’s  small  nursery  and  in  my  private 
garden.  So  far,  about  240  accessions  have  been 
planted;  many  are  still  to  come. 

Our  Pacific  Northwest  forest  model  is 
primarily  planted  with  Douglas  fir  ( Pseudotsuga 
menziesii )  from  more  than  15  different  origins. 
We  chose  the  Douglas  fir  as  our  primary  species, 
because  it  is  an  important  or  dominant  species 
in  many  of  the  forest  communities  across  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Interestingly,  this  species  is 
also  an  exotic  timber  tree  in  Switzerland  and 
across  Europe  and  one  of  the  many  species 
thought  to  have  disappeared  from  European 
forests  with  the  cataclysm  of  the  last  ice  age. 

As  much  as  possible,  we  try  to  introduce 
plants  grown  from  seed  collected  in  the  wild — 
plants  that  will  recall  memories  of  their  original 
place,  for  visitors  lucky  enough  to  have  visited 
Western  North  America,  or  that  will  stimulate 
the  curiosity  of  others.  Since  they  represent 
the  actual  evolution  of  that  plant  at  a  certain 
spot,  plants  collected  from  the  wild  are  inter¬ 
esting  for  many  reasons.  They  can  be  used  to 
illustrate  either  the  variability  or,  on  the 
contrary,  the  homogeneity  of  the  species. 
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Among  the  trees  of  our  model,  Douglas  fir  is 
highly  variable  in  comparison  to  Western  red 
cedar,  which  is  surprisingly  homogenous. 

Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Model 

The  arboretum’s  Pacific  Northwest  forest 
is  located  on  the  lower  and  middle  slope  of 
the  Aubonne  river  valley;  its  northern  limit 
runs  along  La  Sandoleyre  Creek,  which  ends 
in  the  small  Aubonne  dam.  A  ridge  marks  the 
limit  of  the  forest’s  two  main  aspects,  a 
northern  one  with  a  slightly  more  mountainous 
climate  and  an  east-southeast  exposure  that  is 
a  little  milder.  Altitude  varies  from  550  to  620 
meters  (1,800  to  2,030  feet),  and  annual  precip¬ 
itation  is  slightly  less  than  a  meter  (40  inches). 

The  species  composition  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  model  varies  from  one  area 
to  another,  reflecting  some  of  the  diversity 
found  in  the  natural  forest.  In  general,  the 
lower  elevation  areas  of  the  site  are  planted 
with  lowland  and  coastal  species,  while 
montane  species  occupy  higher  parts. 

The  primary  phytosociological  reference  that 
has  been  used  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forest  model  is  “Forest  Cover  Type 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,”  F.  H.  Eyre, 
editor,  Society  of  American  Foresters,  1980.  The 
different  sector  compositions  and  type  numbers 
below  refer  to  this  publication.  (Latin  names 
accompany  each  species’  first  listing.) 

North  Pacific 

■  SECTOR  A,  the  southeastern  area,  is  primarily 
dedicated  to  the  coastal  forests  of  northern 
California  and  Oregon  and  will  display  typical 
species  such  as  Port  Orford  cedar 
( Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana )  (type  23D,  western 
hemlock  ( Tsuga  heterophylla ),  Sitka  spruce 
( Picea  sitchensis ),  grand  fir  (Abies  grandis), 
western  red  cedar  (Thuja  plicata ),  redwood 
(Sequoia  sempervirens ),  tanbark  oak  (Lithocarpus 
densiflora ),  red  alder  (Alnus  rubra),  bigleaf 
maple  (Acer  macrophyllum),  California  laurel 
(Umbellularia  californica),  vine  maple  (Acer 
circinatum ),  salal  (Gaultheria  shallon),  Pacific 
rhododendron  (Rhododendron  macrophyllum ), 


Oregon  grape  (Mahonia  aquifolium )  and 
salmonberry  (Rubus  spectabilis). 

■  SECTOR  B  is  primarily  a  Pacific  Douglas  fir 

(Pseudotsuga  menziesii )  forest  (type  229). 

■  SECTOR  F  is  a  western  red  cedar-dominated 

forest  (type  228)  with  Sitka  spruce,  western 
hemlock,  Douglas  fir  and  grand  fir  as  major 
species. 

■  SECTOR  G  occupies  the  north  aspect  of  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  site,  which  is  well 
suited  to  the  display  of  plants  from  Washington 
and  British  Columbia.  It  includes  the  Douglas 
fir-western  hemlock  forest  (type  230),  a  mixed 
species  forest  type  with  the  following  species: 
Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock,  grand  fir,  Sitka 
spmce,  western  white  pine  (Pinus  monticola), 
lodgepole  pine  (Pinus  contort  a),  Alaska  cedar 
(Xanthocyparis  nootkatensis,  syn.  Chamaecyparis 
nootkatensis),  Pacific  silver  fir  (Abies  amabilis), 
Pacific  yew  (Taxus  brevifolia )  plus  several 
hardwood  species  such  as  red  alder,  bigleaf 
maple,  black  cottonwood  (Populus  trichocarpa ) 
and  vine  maple;  and  the  hemlock  forest  (type 
224),  featuring  a  grove  of  grand  fir,  and  a  few 
Pacific  silver  fir  and  noble  fir  (Abies  procera)  in 
addition  to  Sitka  spmce,  western  red  cedar  and 
Douglas  fir.  The  higher  part  of  the  sector  includes 
species  found  at  higher  elevations  in  the  Cascade, 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  as  well. 

■  SECTOR  H,  a  new  extension  of  lower  eleva¬ 
tion  areas  along  the  Aubonne  River  features  type 
233,  a  Garry  oak  (Quercus  garryana )  forest. 

Thanks  to  the  Gariy  Oak  Restoration  Project  and 
the  best  mast  in  30  years,  we  were  lucky  to 
receive  in  November  2005,  a  few  hundred  acorns 
from  Vancouver  Island,  the  far  north  of  Gariy 
oak’s  natural  range.  We  also  have  a  few  plants 
from  Napa  County,  California  and  Polk,  Oregon. 

High  Elevations 

■  SECTOR  E  corresponds  to  the  middle  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  interior  West  with  quaking  aspen 
(Populus  tremuloides )  (217),  lodgepole  pine 
(218)  and  western  larch  (Larix  occidentals) 
(212)  forest  types. 

■  SECTOR  D  Recent  seed  received  from  both 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  will  help  us  to 
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The  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
includes  the  following 
sectors:  A)  Coastal  forests  of 
northern  California  and 
Oregon,  B)  Lower  elevation 
mountain  forests  of  Oregon 
and  Washigton,  C)  Southern 
rocky  mountain  forests,  D) 
Higher  elevation  coniferous 
forests,  E)  Middle  elevation 
forests  of  the  interior  West, 

F)  Western  red  cedar  forests, 

G)  Coastal  forests  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  British  Columbia, 
and  H)  Garry  oak  forest. 


install  communities  at  both  higher  and  lower 
elevations  of  this  sector.  The  upper  part  of  Sector 
D  will  host  the  higher  elevation  communities, 
such  as  type  206,  Engelmann  spruce  ( Picea 
engelmannii )  and  subalpine  fir  {Abies 
lasiocarpa)  mixed  with  Alaska  cedar,  western 
larch,  subalpine  larch  {Larix  lyallii ),  mountain 
hemlock  ( Tsuga  mertensiana )  and  lodgepole 
pine;  and  type  205,  mountain  hemlock. 

Just  below,  we  already  have  a  sector  of  mixed 
conifer  forest  featuring  ponderosa  pine  ( Pinus 
ponderosa),  western  white  pine  and  Pacific 
silver  fir. 

■  SECTOR  C  corresponds  to  the  central  and 
southern  Rocky  Mountains  with  an  interior 
Douglas  fir  {Pseudotsuga  menziesii  var.  glauca ) 
forest  (type  210),  growing  with  limber  pine 
(Pinus  flexilis),  aspen  and  cork-bark  fir  {Abies 
lasiocarpa  var.  arizonica),  illustrating  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  tree  species  to  special  environments. 

Future  Developments 

Among  the  species  we  hope  to  grow  one 
day  is  the  American  West’s  quaking  aspen 
{Populus  tremuloides ),  which  has,  so  far, 
eluded  us.  Thanks  to  Randall  Hitchin, 
Washington  Park  Arboretum’s  Registrar  & 
Collections  Manager,  we  hope  soon  to  receive 
root  cuttings  of  Populus  tremuloides  var. 
vancouveriana ,  a  variety  that  is  reported  to 
be  more  adaptable  to  our  conditions.  Currently, 


we  maintain  a  few  of  our  native  Populus 
tremula ,  similar  to  Popidus  tremuloides — which 
definitely  has  a  straighter  and  whiter  bole  and 
legendary  golden  fall  color. 

We  are  also  working  on  practicalities,  such 
as  completing  labeling,  rebuilding  the  main 
path  and  producing  a  guidebook.  A  fence  to 
prevent  browsing  by  deer  also  has  to  be 
reestablished.  These  and  many  other  projects 
depend  upon  the  contributions  of  both  regular 
and  occasional  volunteers  and  sponsors.  We 
thank  all  who  continue  to  make  such  a  cooper¬ 
ative  project  possible. 

The  goal  of  this  forest  model  is  to 
encourage  visitors  to  discover  and  appreciate 
the  impressive  forests  of  Western  North 
America,  especially  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This 
project  should  also  be  of  special  interest  to 
some  of  the  50,000  Americans  living  in 
Switzerland.  It  offers  a  good  opportunity  for 
both  adults  and  children  to  discover  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  Western  forest. 
Please  pay  us  a  visit.  ^ 


Sylvain  Meier  is  a  free-lance  forest  engineer, 
volunteer  and  project  leader  of  the  Swiss 
National  Arboretum’s  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest.  To  learn  more  about  the  arboretum, 
visit  www.arboretum.ch.  The  author  may  be 
reached  at  smeier@arboretum.ch. 
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WOODLAND  GARDENS  AS 

Poetry  of  Landscape 


Story  and  Drawings 

oodland  gardens  attract  all  of  us 
with  the  promise  of  trees,  shade 
and  small  wildflower  surprises. 
Not  surprisingly,  anthropologists  have  linked 
humanity’s  biological  ancestry  to  the  woodland, 


By  Jan  Satterthwaite 

while  psychologists  link  many  modern  urban 
ills  to  our  alienation  from  this  heritage.  Perhaps 
in  reaction,  people  are  returning  increasingly 
to  the  natural  landscape  and  are  retreating  to 
nature  for  inspiration,  finding  deep  satisfaction 


A  perspective  sketch  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation’s  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
display  garden  design — the  woodland  garden  path  entiy. 
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in  the  subtle  play  of  dappled 
light  on  the  varied  textures  of 
woodland  plants  and  in  the 
soft  feel  of  moss  underfoot. 

Development  of 
Woodland  Gardens 

Woodland  gardens  are  a 
relatively  recent  development 
in  garden  history  and  represent 
a  departure  from  conventional 
structured  gardens.  This  type 
of  landscape  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  art  and 
poetry  of  pastoral  communities, 
gave  rise  to  the  picturesque 
style  of  landscape  gardening 
that  changed  the  face  of  18th 
century  England  and,  even 
today,  is  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  design  of  large 
parks  and  gardens  throughout 
the  Western  world.  But 
woodland  garden  style  is  not 
easy  to  define,  since  woodlands 
vary  vastly  and  are  found  from 
sea  level  to  timberline. 

Design  Narrative 

This  year’s  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden 
Show  Arboretum  Foundation  display  garden 
is  an  example  of  a  woodland  garden.  From 
an  ecological  point-of-view,  it  is  a  relatively 
sheltered  place,  with  an  upper  canopy  of 
trees  shading  a  second  layer  of  shrubs — the 
understory,  which,  in  turn,  shelters  a  third 
level  of  herbaceous  plants  and  other  low- 
growing  species,  the  woodland  floor.  But  it 
is  also  a  narrative  of  how  humans  have  inter¬ 
vened,  changed  and  molded  the  landscape. 


The  woodland  path  in  this  garden  is  a  journey 
analogous  to  that  of  the  1920s  Parisian  artists 
who,  following  stressful  world  events, 
abandoned  the  city  and  wandered  the 
countryside  looking  for  inspiration  and 
rejuvenation.  The  powerful  influence  of  this 
temporary  escape  to  nature  was  referred  to 
as  “Dreambulation.”  Facing  similar  world 
instability,  we  hope  to  inspire  others  to 
experience  this  dreamy  woodland  path  as  a 
deeper  connection  of  the  human  spirit  with 
the  Earth. 

The  emotions  stimulated  by  the  raw 
materials  of  the  woodland  garden  may  be 
unwelcome  to  those  whose  perception  of  a 
garden  is  limited  to  structural  orderliness.  To 
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TOP:  A  typical  elevation  view  of  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  display  garden  design. 

BELOW:  The  display  garden  plan  view. 
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emphasize  these  two  extremes,  the  garden 
visitor  will  move  through  various  thresholds — 
from  seclusion  to  exposure,  darkness  to  light, 
continuity  to  randomness. 

The  woodland  path  begins  when  an  artist 
abandons  her  easel  in  a  manicured  urban 
landscape  and  wanders  through  the  threshold 
of  a  willow  arbor  towards  the  woodland  forest 
path.  Leaving  a  path  of  recycled,  worn  cobble, 
the  journey  to  the  interior  embraces  the  special 
ambience  found  in  and  around  this  wild 
woodland.  The  inner  portion  of  the  garden  is 
inspired  by  a  poetic  vision  of  infinite  balance 
and  perfect  harmony  among  all  the  forest 
components.  The  well-traveled  path  is  slightly 
depressed  below  the  surrounding  landscape, 
offering  a  sense  of  seclusion  and  light  enclo¬ 
sure.  It  follows  the  line  of  least  topographical 
resistance  in  a  natural,  curving  shape, 
narrowing  in  places  of  foliage  density  and 
opening  near  a  clearing  or  an  inviting  rock. 
Cool  lighting  on  the  delicate  bark  of  a  paper 
birch  ( Betula  papyrifera )  and  slow-rolling  fog 
add  to  the  woodland’s  dream-like  mood.  A 
slight  breeze  ruffles  the  leaves,  and  lighting 
captures  the  rosy  hues  of  dusk. 

Woodland  Plantings 

The  foliage  canopy,  composed  of  Betula 
papyrifera,  Cornus  mas,  Pinus  monticola  and 
Pseudotsuga  menziesii ,  contains  and  defines 
the  landscape,  focusing  attention  on  the 
immediate  environment — fallen,  dewy  trees, 
lichen-covered  rocks  and  the  mossy  forest 
floor.  The  shrubs  forming  the  understory, 
including  Azara  microphylla,  Sambucus 
racemosa  and  Rhododendron  ferruginea  (syn. 
Menziesia  ferruginea ),  define  and  decorate  the 
space  below  the  tree  canopy,  which  features 
the  lustrous  foliage  and  flowers  of  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens,  such  as  species  of 
Rhododendron ,  Gaultheria  and  Sarcococca. 
The  spreading  habit  of  witch  hazel  ( Hamamelis 
species)  and  Corylopsis  pauciflora  lends  an 
airy,  layered  effect,  decreasing  the  amount  of 


light  available  under  the  evergreen  canopy. 

The  woodland  floor,  a  microcosm  of  the 
layered  canopy  above,  is  composed  of  a 
carefully  chosen  mixture  of  compatible  ferns, 
bulbs  and  perennials.  Because  of  their  adapta¬ 
tion  to  shade,  they  have  a  competitive 
advantage  over  coarser  plants  and  weeds. 
Since  ferns,  including  Polystichum  munitum, 
Dryopteris  filix-mas  and  Polypodium  scouleri , 
belong  to  a  group  of  plants  of  such  ancient 
origin,  they  contribute  to  the  sense  of  mystery 
characteristic  of  the  woodland  garden.  Hardy 
Cyclamen  hederifolium  and  a  variety  of  small 
bulbs  are  found  near  the  bank  of  a  woodland 
stream,  their  bright  color  and  striking  form 
adding  an  explosion  of  color  spectacularly 
timed  with  the  leafless,  early  spring,  deciduous 
canopy. 

The  beauty  of  the  woodland  garden  is  all 
the  more  enchanting  because  it  is  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  form,  texture  and  tones  of  soothing 
green.  The  woodland  path  ends  after  crossing 
the  threshold  of  a  diy  streambed.  While  a 
babbling  stream  does  have  a  pleasant  sound, 
this  diy  stream  provides  a  good  counterpoint 
to  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  woodland 
garden.  Water  is  interpreted  by  the  use  of 
colored  rock  and  plant  material  ( Typha  and 
Salix  species). 

Although  the  display  garden’s  woodland 
path  is  a  short  journey,  visitors  can  take  this 
dreamy  experience  and  create  interpretations 
of  this  woodland  walk  in  their  own  backyards, 
filling  their  gardens  with  the  leaves,  colors  and 
sounds  that  capture  the  inspiration  and  serenity 
of  the  woodland  landscape. 


Jan  Satterthwaite  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
and  designer  at  The  Berger  Partnership; 
she  and  Jason  Henry,  principal,  designed 
the  Washington  Park  Arboretum  display 
garden  for  the  2006  Northwest  Flower 
&  Garden  Show.  She  may  be  reached  at 
jans@bergerpartnership.com. 
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Restoration  of  Historic  Landscapes: 
Preservation  of  Place  &  Values 


Story  and  Photos  By  Susan  Black 


f  you  went  to  the  University  of 
Washington,  you  probably 
attended  a  performance  or 
wedding  or  even  wandered  with  a  friend  in 
the  area  known  as  the  Sylvan  Grove  Theater. 
Likewise,  as  a  longtime  resident  of  Washington, 
business,  sightseeing,  or  personal  conviction 
has  probably  taken  you  to  Olympia  and  the 
campus  of  the  Washington  state  Capitol.  Even 
if  you  are  relatively  new  to  this  state  and  its 
public  spaces,  the  restoration  of  these  impor¬ 


tant  community  assets  may  be  of  interest 
to  you,  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
landscapes  contributes  to  the  vitality  and 
livability  of  communities,  providing  depth 
of  character  and  stability.  In  essence,  the 
landscape  adds  to  the  spirit  of  the  “place”  and 
provides  a  meaningful  way  to  celebrate  our 
beginnings,  our  diversity  and  our  uniqueness. 

In  a  time  when  similarity  is  seen  every¬ 
where,  from  the  automobiles  we  drive  to  the 
buildings  we  occupy,  we  need  the  landscape 


The  Sylvan  Grove  Theater  is  now  home  to  the  four  cedar  columns  that  once 
framed  the  University  of  Washington’s  original  downtown  Seattle  location. 
The  columns  are  also  depicted  on  the  University’s  logo  (INSET). 
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Since  2001  there  has  been  a  plan  in  place  to 
restore  and  maintain  appropriately  essential 
aspects  of  the  Olmsted  Brothers  original  design 
of  the  Washington  Capitol  campus. 


to  provide  the  images  and  “footprints”  of  those 
who  have  passed  this  way  before  us.  They 
and  the  landscapes  they  left  us  play  a  role  in 
shaping  the  soul  of  our  communities. 
Preservation  of  our  important  landscapes  is  not 
just  the  admonishment  “Do  not  cut  that  tree!” 
It  is  an  attitude  and  a  commitment  to  seek  the 
intent  of  the  landscape’s  design  and  employ 
methods  to  preserve,  restore  and  enhance  the 
landscape  for  future  generations. 

Historic  Landscape  Preservation 

The  notion  of  historic  preservation,  when 
applied  to  the  landscape,  has  obvious 
problems.  How  do  you  preserve  something 
that  is  growing?  How  do  you  preserve 
something  that  has  a  life — a  natural  beginning, 
middle  and  end — and  something  that  has 
predators  and  gets  diseases?  How  can  we  be 
good  stewards? 

Institutional  property  managers  around  the 
Northwest  address  these  problems  frequently. 
Most  of  our  largest  institutional  landscapes — 
from  parks  and  cemeteries  to  universities 
and  corporate  campuses — were  developed 
between  the  1920s  and  the  1940s.  So  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  75  to  90  years  old,  and,  in 
some  cases,  they  are  arriving  at  the  natural 
end  of  their  lives.  This  is  true  of  Washington’s 
largest  public  landscapes,  such  as  the 
Washington  state  Capitol  campus,  the 
University  of  Washington,  Washington  Park 
Arboretum,  Des  Moines  Memorial  Drive,  Fort 


Lewis,  countless  parks  throughout  the  region 
and  countless  subdivisions,  as  well.  The  Sylvan 
Grove  Theater  is  a  good  example. 

Sylvan  Grove  Theater 

Before  1999,  the  Sylvan  Grove  Theater, 
perhaps  the  University  of  Washington’s  best- 
kept  secret  landscape,  was  in  poor  condition. 
The  grass  lawn  where  the  audience  sits  was 
soggy  and  mossy.  Seedlings  of  fir  and  American 
elm  had  grown  in  the  understory  and  crowded 
the  great  Eastern  hardwood  trees  planted 
there  by  design.  Originally  planted  trees  were 
starting  to  rot;  the  limbs  of  oaks  were  high 
and  sparse,  and  some  were  misshapen  from 
seeking  the  sun.  Construction  of  the  new 
Engineering  building  next  door  had  jeopar¬ 
dized  additional  trees.  Phytophthora  had 
attacked  the  most  important  screening  material, 
the  Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana  behind  the 
four  historic  columns.  Shrubs  were  thin  and 
struggled  to  find  light  through  the  dark  canopy. 
Students  had  worn  muddy  trails  through  the 
woods,  and  actual  rooms  had  been  formed 
within  the  shrub  layer.  Only  the  ivy  and  laurel 
were  thriving.  In  1997,  stewards  of  the 
University  took  the  courageous  step  to  prepare 
a  master  plan  to  address  these  problems. 

Defining  landscape  value  and  purpose  is 
the  first  step  in  determining  a  site’s  preserva¬ 
tion.  Historic  photographs  and  an  existing 
inventoiy  helped  managers  visualize  the  intent 
of  the  original  designer  in  1922.  Originally,  the 
Sylvan  Grove  was  to  be  an  outdoor  theater 
space  for  cultural  productions,  ceremonies  and 
events  that  could  take  advantage  of  sunny 
Northwest  weather.  It  had  hosted  student 
productions,  countless  weddings,  annual 
graduations,  department  picnics  and  thousands 
of  first  love  affairs.  Those  whose  memories  are 
framed  by  the  green  walls  of  the  Grove  must 
number  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  In  the  1930s 
it  also  became  home  to  the  four  cedar  columns 
that  once  framed  the  University’s  original 
downtown  Seattle  location  and  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  University’s  logo. 
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Originally,  the  Grove  was  entered  from  the 
fountain  known  as  “Frosh  Pond.”  This  area 
was  heavily  planted  with  laurel  and  fir,  and  a 
“mousehole”  formed  over  time,  enhancing  the 
sense  of  surprise  when  entering  the  theater 
“auditorium”  and  viewing  its  orderly  layout 
and  design.  An  occasional,  spindly  privet 
(Ligustrum  vulgar e )  in  the  garden  today  was 
originally  part  of  an  all-encompassing  privet 
hedge,  which  created  the  original  “room”  of 
the  garden’s  theater. 

The  University’s  1997  master  plan  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  Grove  was  much  like  the 
Arboretum’s  current  Master  Plan.  The 
landscape  architecture  committee  and  the 
architecture  review  committee  endorsed  a  bold, 
encompassing  approach  that  would  set  the 
garden  up  for  the  next  100  years. 

An  inventory  and  condition-assessment  of 
the  trees,  lawns,  soils,  shrubs  and  pedestrian 
access  revealed  a  range  of  problems  to  be 
solved  over  time.  In  1999-2000,  a  sidewalk 
was  installed  for  Stevens  Way  pedestrian  circu¬ 
lation,  and  a  retaining  wall  installed  to  support 
the  trees  and  columns  that  are  the  backdrop 
of  the  stage.  In  2005  the  University  completed 
a  major  renovation  of  grove  plantings, 
including  the  removal  of  27  large  trees. 
Invasive  holly,  laurel  and  ivy  were  either 
removed  or  trimmed,  under-drainage  was 
installed  to  dry  out  the  Grove’s  seating  area, 
and  new  plantings  were  added  to  the 
perimeter.  An  asphalt  walk  was  installed  to 
improve  access  through  the  Grove  to  produc¬ 
tions  and  ceremonies  and  to  reduce 
pedestrian  impact  to  tree  roots.  Where  tempo¬ 
rary  wood  steps  once  lay  on  the  stage-front 
slope,  two  concrete  staircases  with  handrails 
were  installed.  Last  fall,  the  Grove  reopened 
to  pedestrians  and  events.  A  future  phase  will 
restore  the  north  entry  of  the  Grove  from 
Rainier  Vista  near  Frosh  Pond. 

Washington  State  Capitol  Campus 

The  Washington  Capitol  campus  provides 
another  case  study  of  how  landscape  analysis, 


understanding  original  intent  and  historic 
events  can  lead  to  a  more  holistic  landscape 
management  and  preservation  approach.  The 
Capitol  is  on  the  National  Historic  Register,  so 
its  stewardship  is  guarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior’s  guidelines  for  the  preservation  of 
cultural  landscapes.  However,  this  landscape 
illustrates  the  impossibility  of  applying  typical 
historic  preservation  actions  to  a  growing  and 
changing  object. 

The  Olmsted  Brothers  landscape  architec¬ 
ture  firm  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
conceived  the  Capitol  campus  layout  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century.  The  formal 
oval  drives,  open  lawns  and  the  approach  to 
the  magnificent  buildings  were  installed  in 
the  mid-1920s.  But  like  many  other  landscapes 
in  the  region,  construction  was  halted 
because  of  the  Depression,  so  neither  the 
design  plan  nor  its  installation  was  completed. 
Subsequently,  several  war  memorials  (Korea, 
Vietnam,  World  War  II)  were  added  to  the 
perimeter,  and  the  “Tivoli”  type  fountain  was 
donated  in  the  1960s. 

The  campus  landscape  formality  is  inten¬ 
tional;  it  provides  access — both  visual  and 
physical — to  the  halls  of  government,  where 
formality  and  discipline  are  expected.  A  casual 
landscape,  informal  walks  and  unstructured 
plantings  would  not  seem  appropriate  in  such 
a  location.  Because  the  landscape  was  left 
unfinished,  it  is  now  rather  plain  compared  to 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  Olmsted 
firm  been  asked  to  complete  design  and 
construction.  Looking  at  their  work  elsewhere, 
the  shrub  layer  would  likely  be  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  lush,  and  perhaps  more  statuesque 
eastern  hardwoods  would  dot  the  lawns  and 
screen  and  frame  views  of  offsite  buildings 
and  natural  features. 

The  overriding  problem  of  the  Capitol 
campus  landscape  today  is  that  it  has  been 
viewed  as  “sacred”  for  so  long.  It  has  been 
caught  between  conflicting  interests:  horticul¬ 
tural  health  of  existing  materials,  sentiment  for 
existing  trees  (often  very  old),  expansion  and 
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renovation  of  buildings,  Arbor  Day  and  sister 
city  donations  and  failing  infrastructure. 
Historic  preservation  in  the  landscape  means 
good  stewardship — of  both  the  historic 
resource  and  the  design  intent.  And  when 
these  two  come  into  conflict,  design  intent 
should  be  the  winner. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  inaction  by 
property  managers:  too  many  voices  crying  out 
against  pruning  or  removal  of  diseased  trees; 
lack  of  agreement  on  what  should  replace  a 
lost  resource;  confusion  about  the  meaning  of 
placement  on  the  National  Historic  Register; 
and  too  many  people  or  organizations  claiming 
authority  to  make  changes  suited  only  to  their 
narrow  interests. 

The  most  significant  result  of  these  conflicts 
is  that  there  has  been  virtually  no  replacement 
planting  on  the  Capitol  campus.  For  many, 
many  years,  dying  trees  have  not  been 
removed  and  replaced.  Trees  that  fell  were  not 
replaced.  Rose  Garden  roses  weren’t  replanted 
after  deer  ate  them.  A  consensus-based  plan 
was  required  for  property  managers  to  move 
forward  with  confidence  and  authority. 

In  2001,  a  landscape  history  and  regener¬ 
ation  study  was  done  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  Capital  Facilities  Office 
and  Historic  Preservation  Officer.  It  includes  a 
history  of  the  landscape  development,  an 
AutoCAD  inventory  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  for 
ongoing  use  by  the  grounds  and  facilities 
managers,  and  an  assessment  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  landscape  by  maintenance 
zone.  Importantly,  it  also  includes  outreach  to 
more  than  30  legislators  who  manage  the 
landscape  and  make  decisions  as  to  its  use. 
Final  recommendations  included  tree  removal 
and  replacement  strategies,  mitigation  strate¬ 
gies,  community  education  programs  and  a 
sustainable  landscape  management  program 
that  might  one  clay  revisit  the  Olmsted 
landscape  style  at  the  perimeter  of  the  campus 
for  view  management  and  lawn  reduction. 
This  document  has  been  used  by  landscape 
managers  since  its  completion. 


Landscape  Maintenance 

Often,  a  primary  problem  facing  the 
preservation  of  our  historic  landscapes  is  the 
cost  and  continuity  of  maintenance.  As  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  budgets  are  reduced  and 
in  some  cases  eliminated,  fewer  and  fewer 
dollars  are  available  for  skilled  and  trained 
landscape  gardeners.  Tasks  are  eliminated  that 
would  guarantee  proper  arboriculture,  soils 
and  -drainage  management,  fertilization  and 
other  landscape  maintenance  practices. 

In  order  to  save  and  rejuvenate  our  historic 
landscapes,  arguments  for  sustaining  and 
increasing  maintenance  budgets  must  be 
found.  The  best  reasons  for  rejuvenating  old 
landscapes  come  from  users  willing  to  lobby 
for  their  preservation  and  rehabilitation. 
University  of  Washington  campus  mangers 
appreciate  the  emotional,  cultural  and  social 
value  of  the  Sylvan  Grove  Theater  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  capital  facilities  budget  line 
item  be  created  for  its  care.  This  practice  is 
routine  for  buildings,  but  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
considered  for  a  landscape. 

In  the  case  of  the  Capitol  campus,  replace¬ 
ment  now  always  occurs,  and  with  the  same 
plant  genus  and  species  that  failed.  Clones 
are  being  grown  for  special,  memorial,  gifted 
or  original  trees  that  are  near  the  end  of  their 
lives.  Funds  are  being  identified  to  address 
drainage  and  irrigation  infrastructure  problems, 
and  consideration  is  being  given  to  renovating 
a  nearby  state-owned  park  also  addressed  in 
the  study. 

We  are  the  stewards  of  our  environmental, 
cultural  and  historic  resources.  These  landscapes 
need  to  be  recognized,  maintained  and 
financed,  for  they  represent  values  that,  if  lost, 
will  diminish  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy. 


Susan  Black  is  a  landscape  architect  and 
historic  landscape  conservator  who  also 
serves  on  the  Arboretum  Foundation’s  Board 
of  Directors.  She  may  be  reached  at 
sblack@sbassociates.com. 
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Restoration 


By  Steve 

he  Goddess  Flora  must  have  a  motto: 

“If  you  don’t  take  care  of  it,  I  will.” 
Man’s  neglect  inevitably  ends  up  in 
a  triumph  for  nature. 

Turning  north  off  Madison  Street  into  the 
Arboretum,  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  East 
makes  a  short  wind  under  a  canopy  of 
sycamores,  past  the  old  stone  cottage  on  the 
right,  then  crosses  Arboretum  Drive  East. 
Looking  up  you’ll  see  what  appears  to  be  a 


L  O  R  T  O  N 

natural  outcropping  of  rock  filled  with  a 
scramble  of  plants,  making  its  way  (in  a  few 
hundred  years)  to  a  climax  forest. 

What  you  are  really  looking  at  is  the 
much-heralded  rockery,  built  in  1938  by  the 
federal  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA), 
which  was  the  grand  south  entrance  to  the 
Arboretum.  It  was  designed  by  Otto  Holmdahl, 
the  Swedish-born  landscape  designer  who  has 
become  something  of  a  legend  in  the  Pacific 


Looking  up  from  the  corner  of  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  East  and  Arboretum  Drive  East, 
visitors  see  remnants  of  the  old  south  entrance  rockery  with  the  sprawling  Juniperus  virginiana 

‘Grey  Owl’  and  spiky  Cordyline  australis. 
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Northwest.  Holmdahl  made  his  preliminary 
sketches  in  1934.  Laborers  for  the  WPA 
brought  the  huge  basalt  boulders  from  Cle 
Elum,  and  the  rockery  was  planted  with  exotic 
and  rarely-before-seen  specimens.  It  was 
glorious. 

With  the  21st  millennium  well  underway 
and  the  realization  of  the  Arboretum’s 
ambitious  and  long-awaited  Master  Plan,  the 
time  has  come  to  reclaim  (for  the  time  being) 
this  prodigious  patch  of  land.  Both  design 
work  and  fundraising  are  well  underway.  The 
grand  project  is  in  motion.  And  you  are  invited 
to  watch  it  happen. 

Set  aside  a  morning  or  afternoon  to  explore 
the  area  before  the  changes  begin.  Bus  #11 
from  downtown  to  Madison  Park  will  get  you 
there  on  an  easy  walk  from  Madison  Street.  If 
you  drive  to  the  Arboretum,  park  your  car  in 
the  lot  south  of  the  Japanese  Garden  and  cross 
Lake  Washington  Boulevard.  Walk  along  the 
boulevard,  around  the  corner  and  then  up 
behind  the  slope.  Discoveries  await,  albeit 
often  emerging  from  sweeps  of  salal,  native 
sword  ferns,  assorted  weeds,  and  (heaven  help 
us)  even  morning  glory  vines  and  horsetail. 

Along  the  boulevard,  tumbling  down  from 
the  rocks  is  a  large,  stately  clump  of  Yucca 
harrimaniae,  so  spiky  and  thick  you’ll  never 
get  to  the  identification  tag.  But  this  stand  of 
yucca  is  so  handsomely  mature  and  well 
established,  it  provides  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  direction  this  project  might  take.  Not  far 
from  the  yucca,  struggling  out  of  the  thicket, 
is  a  much-overlooked  ornamental,  Photinia 
davidiana  (syn.  Stranvaesia  davidiana )  with 
leathery,  apple  green  leaves  and  red  berry 
clusters. 

If  you’ve  passed  by  this  area  just  as  the 
pastels  of  early  spring  are  starting  to  pop, 
you’ve  likely  been  startled  to  see  an  unsea¬ 
sonable  burst  of  autumn  orange.  You’re 
looking  at  the  blossoms  of  Berberis  darwinii. 
It  knows  what  it’s  doing.  Native  to  Chile  and 
Argentina,  this  large  shrub  is  putting  on  a  fall¬ 
like  show  in  memory  of  its  homeland. 


Close  to  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  and 
Arboretum  Drive  East  and  up  a  couple  tiers 
of  rock,  a  grand  stand  of  vivid  blue  Juniperus 
virginiana  ‘Grey  Owl’  sprawls  elegantly, 
making  us  understand  why  foundation  plant¬ 
ings  of  juniper  are  such  a  crime  against  nature. 
And  behind  it,  a  grove  of  spiky  Cordyline 
australis ,  looking  every  bit  as  Southern 
Hemisphere  as  it  is. 

Walk  up  behind  these  plants  and  head 
onto  the  trail  beyond,  going  north.  The 
treasures  continue.  Griselinia  littoralis  pops 
out  with  its  roundish,  glossy,  lime  green 
foliage,  firmly  rooted,  fighting  its  way  out  of 
native  brush  and  hell-bent  to  stay.  A  gnarled 
old  Cryptomeria  japonica  ‘Vilmoriniana’  turns 
into  an  opulent  sphere  of  green  as  it  stretches 
up.  And  the  heavy  and  ribbed,  deep  green 
leaves  of  an  exotic  oak  ( Quercus  alnifolia ) 
emerge  to  one  side.  Turn  a  leaf  over  to  see 
its  lush  golden  indumentum.  This  plant  stands 
up  proud  and  will  make  you  wonder  why 
shrubby  oaks  are  so  little  used.  Surely  it  is 
protected  and  nourished  by  the  spirit  of 
Mareen  Kruckeberg  who  encouraged 
gardeners  to  try  them. 

These  precious  survivors  will  be  freed 
from  their  invaders,  and  new  plants  will  be 
added,  but  gingerly.  Restraint  is  an  important 
part  of  the  equation  of  good  design.  Otto 
Holmdahl  himself  said  it  simply  in  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  of  December  1944:  “Avoid 
too  much  variety  in  the  form  and  texture  of 
your  general  planting  scheme.”  Good  advice. 
Somehow  nature  can  get  away  with  an 
obstreperous  tangle  of  plants.  Humans  can’t. 

A  Vibrant  Showcase 

The  Arboretum  seems  up  to  the  challenge 
of  restoring  this  area.  As  the  Master  Plan  states: 
“The  redesigned  rockery  will  showcase  vibrant 
Chilean  plants  suitable  for  sunny  environments 
created  by  southern  exposure.  The  restoration 
will  renew  the  Arboretum’s  prominent  gateway 
and  preserve  its  historic  legacy.” 
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Mark  Harman 

4000  SW  Myrtle  Street 
Seattle,  WA  98136 
937-7428 
Fax  937-4939 


Certified  Arborist 


STONEHEDGE 

TREE  EXPERTS,  INC. 


A  Total  Tree  Service  with  Quality  Workmanship 

www.stonehedgetree.com 


Steamboat  Island  Nursery 

uncommon  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
perennials,  grasses,  annuals 
and  temperennials 
also  pnw  native  plants 

8424  Steamboat  Island  Road 
Olympia,  Washington 

360-866-2516 

steamboatislandnursery.com 

Winter  Hours  by  Appointment 
Regular  Hours  Resume  in  March 


DIG 


Floral  &  Garden 
19028  Vashon  Hwy  SW 
Vashon,  WA  98070 


206-463-5096 
206-463-4048  fax 
web:  dignursery.com 
email:  dig@centurytel.net 


-  www.cloudmountainfarm.com  - 

Cloud  Mountain  Nursery 


Specializing  in  Unique  Varieties 


$  Japanese  Maples  y  Fruit  Trees  &  Berries 
$  Unusual  Magnolias  p  Northwest  Native  Plants 
f  Extraordinary  Conifer  Selection  f  Bamboo 
^  Choice  Hybrid  &  Species  Rhododendrons 

^iCiouD  Moundun  Farm 

NURSERY,  LANDSCAPINGS  ORCHARDS  fTataiof 
6906  Goodwin  Road,  Everson  •  (360)  966-5859  \^ailablf 


CALL  FOR  H0URS8  EASY  DIRECTIONS 


For  plants  from  the  bright,  dry  areas  of 
Chile,  this  is  a  perfect  spot.  The  rockery  is 
near  the  highest  point  in  the  Arboretum, 
open  to  copious  amounts  of  sunlight  from 
the  south  and  west. 

All  this  makes  one  wonder  about  this 
term  restoration.  As  straightforward  as  it 
sounds,  restoration  is  a  complex  concept.  It 
means  different  things  in  different  circum¬ 
stances.  To  the  Russian  team  who  brought 
St.  Petersburg  back  to  early  18th-century 
splendor,  it  meant  the  exact  replication  of 
every  stone,  molding,  chandelier  and  panel 
of  amber.  To  the  British  political  system, 
The  Restoration  represented  the  startling 
transition  from  Charles  I  through  the 
bloody  events  that  lead  to  the  coronation  of 
his  son,  Charles  II,  The  Merry  Monarch.  But 
to  restore  a  garden  means  returning  to  the 
original  idea  that  drove  the  creation — but 
only  the  idea.  It  means  the  grooming  and 
nurturing  of  appropriate,  old  original  plants 
and  the  editing  of  volunteers  and  introduc¬ 
tions.  It  requires  the  eradication  of  unwanted 
invaders  and  the  addition  of  new,  exciting 
species. 

To  restore  a  garden  after  years  of  neglect 
is  not  so  much  to  take  it  back  to  what  it  was 
but  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the  original  with 
what  is.  No  matter  the  impact  of  time,  culture 
and  events  (man-made  and  natural),  the 
restored  adult  can  never  be  taken  back  to 
infancy. 

And  so  the  process  commences  in  this 
august  section  of  the  Arboretum.  It’s  going  to 
be  something  to  see.  To  witness  it  over  the 
years  ahead  will  be  to  study  the  art  of  garden 
restoration.  And,  if  needed,  it  may  well  restore 
your  faith  in  the  art  of  gardening.  ^ 


Former  Northwest  Bureau  Chief  of  Sunset 
Magazine,  Steve  Lorton  continues  to  write 
and  lecture  and  passionately  support  the 
Arboretum.  He  may  be  reached  at 
Ste  velorton@  aol .  com . 
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PETALS  AND  WINGS 

continued  from  page  6 

plot  of  tender  herbs,  Daffodil  Hill  or 
reflecting  pond  full  of  orange  and  spotted 
koi. 

At  the  entry  to  the  garden  stands  a 
boulder  deposited  there  during  the  ice 
age.  This  boulder,  like  the  camels  in  front 
of  Seattle’s  Asian  Art  Museum,  holds  an 
almost  visible  aura,  the  spirits  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  children  climbing  and  sliding, 
hiding  behind  or  trying  to  move  it  with 
pudgy  little  arms.  Not  that  I  always  noticed 
that  boulder.  For  a  long  while  it  was  just 
there,  until  the  day  I  walked  through  the 
gates  and  was  struck  by  how  different  it 
looked.  Standing  there,  trying  to  puzzle 
out  the  difference,  I  was  astonished  when 
a  sudden,  quiet  fluttering  led  to  what 
looked  like  a  patchwork  blanket  lifting 
above  the  rock.  Hundreds  of  Monarch 
butterflies  rose  as  one,  hovered  in  the  air 
for  precious  moments  until,  as  a  live  ballet 
tableau,  each  creature  flew  off  separately. 

There  is  something  about  time  that 
plays  just  out  of  reach  around  the  corners 
of  my  mind.  Swirling  time,  drifting  time,  all 
time  at  the  same  time,  leading  me  to  think 
that  we  are  on  a  permanent  timeline,  and 
that,  sometimes,  we  simply  slip  back  and 
forth.  How  else  can  I  explain  that  every 
bone  moment  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
eternal  residence  in  my  soul? 

Generations  of  butterfly  wings  and 
flower  petals  later,  butterflies  still  hover 
and  fly,  and  cherry  blossoms  buct,  puff 
and  fall  gently  to  earth,  I  know.  Do  they 
know  they  can  do  it  without  me,  but  that 
I  cannot  do  it  without  them?  ^ 


Holly  Redell  is  Development  Director 
for  Seattle’s  Pacific  Science  Center  and 
is  on  the  Bulletin’s  editorial  board. 
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JOHN  BARTRAM'S  GARDEN  continued  from  page  11 


facade  facing  the  river.  A  path  led  from  the 
projecting  study  on  the  left  side  of  the  house; 
it  was  flanked  by  the  original  flower  garden 
in  front  of  the  house  and  a  new  flower  garden 
enclosed  by  picket  fences.  A  parallel  path  ran 
between  the  flower  garden  and  the  upper 
kitchen  garden  on  the  right.  Above  this  was  a 
small  shed,  the  seed  house,  which  was  much 
larger  than  the  sketch  suggests. 

Both  paths  ran  to  a  bank,  negotiated  by 
steps,  and  continued  across  an  area  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  river.  This  area  was 
contained  within  walls  and  had  three  rows  of 
trees  and  a  large  vegetable  garden  with  a  small 
pond.  As  a  representation  of  Bartram’s  garden, 
this  plan  is  misleading,  since  it  does  not  show 
the  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the  trees  and  other 
plants  he  collected  was  grown.  It  is  known 
that  Bartram  intuitively  understood  ecological 
relationships.  He  therefore  always  tried  to  find 
a  location  that  as  closely  as  possible  resem¬ 
bled  the  place  where  he  had  discovered  any 
plant.  Bartram’s  “garden,”  in  fact,  was  the  entire 
200-acre  tract.  A  friend  provided  the  following 
description:  “His  garden  is  a  perfect  portraiture 
of  himself,  here  you  meet  wt.  a  row  of  rare 
plants  almost  covered  with  weeds,  here  with 
a  Beautiful  Shrub,  even  Luxuriant  Amongst 
Briars,  and  in  another  corner  an  Elegant  Lofty 
tree  lost  in  a  common  thicket. .  .  .” 

By  Spring  1761,  Bartram  had  built  with  his 
own  hands  a  masonry  greenhouse  with  two 
flues  in  which  he  could  place  “some  pretty 
flowering  winter  shrubs,  and  plants  for  winter 
diversion;  not  to  be  crowded  with  orange 
trees,  or  those  natural  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  but 
such  as  will  do,  being  protected  from  frost.” 

Between  1758  and  1771,  when  he  turned 
over  the  property  to  his  eldest  son  John, 
Bartram  played  the  role  of  mason  again  and 
built  the  existing  southeast  facade  with  three 
Ionic  columns — rising  through  two  floors  and 


defining  a  loggia  on  the  first  floor — flanked  by 
windows  with  elaborately  carved,  vaguely 
Baroque  architraves. 

His  international  standing  was  greatly 
enhanced  in  1765  when,  at  the  urging  of 
Collinson,  King  George  III  commissioned  him 
to  gather  plants  in  Florida  and  awarded  him 
an  annual  salary  of  50  guineas  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Subsequent  History 

The  Bartram  farm  remained  in  the  family, 
first  owned  by  his  eldest  son  and  then,  from 
1812  to  1850,  by  his  granddaughter,  who 
married  Robert  Carr.  The  second  surviving 
plan,  made  between  1890  and  1900,  shows 
the  garden  as  it  was  during  the  Carrs’  tenure, 
sometime  between  1840  and  1850.  It  shows  a 
larger  area  of  the  farm  and  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  path  layout.  In  1850,  the  Carrs 
were  forced  to  sell  the  farm  to  Andrew 
Eastwick,  who  maintained  the  property  as  an 
estate  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
gardener  Thomas  Meehan,  who  provided  a  list 
of  Bartram’s  trees  in  his  book  “The  American 
Handbook  of  Ornamental  Trees.”  After 
Eastwick’s  death,  it  was  very  poorly  maintained 
and  gradually  made  the  transition  from  a 
botanic  garden  to  an  arboretum. 

As  the  result  of  agitation  by  Thomas 
Meehan,  the  garden  was  purchased  by  the  City 
Of  Philadelphia  in  1891 .  Meehan’s  1853  list  of 
plants  shows  that  by  the  time  the  Fairmount 
Park  Commission  assumed  control  in  1923,  47 
species  of  plants  had  disappeared.  A  restora¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  garden’s  initiation,  sponsored  by  a  group 
of  organizations  including  the  John  Bartram 
Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Societry, 
The  Garden  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  the  Weeders 
and  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
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confined  to  plants  known  to  have  grown  there 
in  Bartram’s  life.  The  perimeter  planting  was 
restored  and  many  native  plants  mentioned  in 
Bartram’s  letters  were  planted.  Some  of  the 
trees  that  Bartram  planted  survive.  Among  them 
are  a  yellowwood  ( Cladrastis  kentukea  syn. 
Cladrastis  luted),  silver-bell  ( Halesia  Carolina ), 
Fraser’s  magnolia  (Magnolia  fraseri),  red  horse 
chestnut  (Aesculus  pavia),  and  a  Lady  Petre 
pear  tree,  grown  from  seed  sent  by  Lord  Petre. 

Archeologists  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  undertook  limited  excavations  in 
the  garden  in  1975,  1979  and  1980.  These 
efforts  established  the  location  of  garden  beds, 
paths,  path  surfaces,  and  garden  structures, 
and  identified  certain  gardening  practices, 
confirming  the  documentary  record  but  doing 
little  to  affirm  the  garden’s  real  significance. 
Of  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  in  this 
garden  John  Bartram  conducted  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  botanizing  that  advanced  botany  and 
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COMINGS  AND  GOINGS: 

Celebrated  With  Favorite  Books 

By  Brian  R.  Thompson 


)omings  and  goings — part  of 
the  dynamics  of  any  organi¬ 
zation.  This  past  fall,  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
welcomed  Karen  Preuss  as  its 
new  manager,  but  said  good-bye 
to  Carol  Orion  as  the  Plant 
Answer  Line  (PAL)  librarian. 
Fortunately,  we  will  still  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  for  Karen  has 
announced  “This  is  where  I’ll  retire,” 
and  Carol  promises  to  keep  coming 
back  as  a  volunteer  “until  I’m  ancient.” 


Karen  arrives  most  recently  from 
Alabama,  but  hails  from  New  Jersey 
and  grew  up  in  a  white  birch  grove 
under-planted  with  ferns  and 
hostas.  Her  father  “always  liked  to 
play  around  in  the  dirt,”  and  took 
her  on  field  trips  to  the  great 
public  gardens  in  and  near  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  including 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
The  Cloisters  and  Longwood 
Gardens. 

Carol  is  moving  to  Camano  Island, 
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where  she  will  start  with  a  mostly  fresh  plant 
palette  and  escape  the  constrictions  of  a  city 
lot.  She  adds,  “I  can’t  quite  wrap  my  mind 
over  things  that  grow  large”  yet,  as  the  vertical 
scale  oi  her  landscaping  will  expand  dramat¬ 
ically  from  what,  until  now,  has  been  primarily 
groundcovers  and  dwarf  plants.  Both  Karen 
and  Carol  are  excited  about  their  changes  and 
new  opportunities. 

Their  Top  Five 

To  introduce  these  two  dynamic  women 
and  celebrate  their  accomplishments,  I  recently 
asked  both  for  their  favorite  books  in  the 
Miller  Library  collection.  Although  I  limited 
them  to  five  choices  each,  they  share  one 
favorite,  “The  American  Horticultural  Society 
A-Z  Encyclopedia  of  Garden  Plants,”  edited  by 
Christopher  Brickell  and  Judith  D.  Zuk. 

For  Carol,  this  volume  is  a  bible  of  garden 
plants.  In  answering  PAL  questions  she  used 


it  almost  every  day  for  basic  information,  such 
as  how  to  spell  a  name,  a  quick  overview  of 
cultivation  and  propagation,  likely  pests  and 
diseases — all  very  condensed  but  surprisingly 
comprehensive. 

Karen  particularly  likes  the  style  of  A-Z,  a 
user-friendly  format  that  publisher  Dorling 
Kindersley,  or  DK,  brings  to  all  its  guides;  the 
Encyclopedia  is  no  exception — it  is  both  easy 
and  fun  to  use.  The  quality  and  selection  of 
the  photographs  make  them  a  tremendous 
learning  tool  and  an  effective  reference, 
allowing  the  library  visitor  to  say,  “That’s  what 
I’ve  got,”  with  confidence. 

Ideally,  for  Karen,  one  should  look  at 
A-Z  side-by-side  with  “Flora:  A  Gardener’s 
Encyclopedia”  published  by  Timber  Press  with 
Sean  Hogan  as  chief  consultant.  Of  similar 
format,  together  they  make  a  comprehensive 
information  source.  Looking  up  one  of  her 
favorite  genera,  Dianthus ,  she  found  many  of 
the  same  highlights,  but  with  nuances  of  detail 
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that  made  both  entries  worth  reading.  Both 
encyclopedias  strive  for  a  middle  ground  that 
doesn’t  treat  the  reader  as  a  raw  beginner,  but 
doesn’t  assume  supreme  knowledge  either.  If 
Latin  names  don’t  run  off  your  tongue,  you 
can  still  peruse  these  books  and  learn  the  Latin 
as  you  study. 

Reflecting  her  past  as  a  librarian  with  the 
nursery  products  business  at  Weyerhaeuser, 
Carol  is  partial  to  woody  plants  and,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  trees.  So  Michael  Dirr’s  “Manual  of  Woody 
Landscape  Plants”  was  a  must  for  her  list  and 
a  book  she  is  buying  for  her  new  home.  The 
manual  is  comprehensive,  with  detailed 
descriptions  and  the  author’s  personal  insights 
(and  biases!)  unavailable  anywhere  else.  It  is 
particularly  effective  for  that  so-important 
process  of  selecting  a  tree  that  will  be  with 
you  for  a  long  time.  At  her  Seattle  home,  Carol 
avoided  planting  a  particular  maple  since  Dirr 
suggested  it  would  probably  die,  because  it 
needed  more  shade  than  she  could  provide, 
but  he  also  provided  guidance  in  finding 
something  similar  that  would  thrive. 

Karen  has  always  gardened  wherever  she 
has  lived,  even  with  pots  on  apartment 
balconies,  and  her  favorite  new  book  validates 
her  thinking  about  gardening  today.  “Sharp 
Gardening”  by  Christopher  Holliday  focuses 
on  tall,  vertical  and  pointed  plants  and  happily, 
these  are  the  plants  she’s  drawn  to  for  her 
new  garden  in  Seattle.  Grasses,  iris,  and  other 
grass-like  plants — many  bought  at  local  plant 
sales  last  fall — give  her  new  courtyard  garden 
an  architectural  and  modern  feeling  to  contrast 
with  the  rounder,  softer  herbs  and  vegetables 
that  will  supply  her  kitchen. 

Carol  will  be  taking  “Pirone’s  Tree 
Maintenance,”  the  newest  (seventh)  edition  by 
John  Richard  Hartman,  to  Camano.  Where  Dirr 
lists  and  describes,  this  volume  describes  care 
and  handling.  She  appreciates  the  consoli¬ 
dated,  practical  information  on  how  to  grow 
trees,  prune  when  necessary,  and  refrain  from 
damaging  them.  Details  include  root  structures, 
which  trees  are  easy  to  transplant  and  which 


are  not.  Construction  and  landscaping  projects 
can  kill  trees,  but  Pirone’s  has  ideas  on  how 
to  achieve  desirable  ends  without  loss.  In  sum, 
it  contains  simply  a  little  bit  of  everything 
about  trees. 

After  10  years  as  a  children’s  librarian,  it’s 
not  surprising  that  children’s  books  would  be 
near  and  dear  to  Karen’s  heart.  She  has 
contributed  several  new  titles  to  the  Miller 
Library’s  collection,  but  her  favorite  was  already 
here:  “The  Gardener”  by  Sarah  Stewart,  with 
illustrations  by  Stewart’s  husband  David  Small. 
Very  appropriate  for  an  urban  setting,  this 
story  follows  a  country  girl  forced  by  the 
Depression  to  live  in  the  city  where  she  both 
learns  and  teaches  how  the  power  of  plants, 
even  on  a  rooftop,  can  transform  and  give  life. 
A  delightful  story  made  even  better  by  the 
remarkable  illustrations  and  their  charming 
attention  to  detail. 

Very  detailed  in  its  own  way  is  the  “2005 
Pacific  Northwest  Plant  Disease  Management 
Handbook.”  While  perhaps  lacking  in  charm, 
this  and  its  companion  volumes  on  weeds  and 
insects  have  been  necessities  for  the  PAL  desk. 
All  are  pitched  primarily  to  a  professional 
audience,  but  “Disease  Management”  gets 
Carol’s  first  nod,  because  it’s  the  easiest  to  use 
of  the  three  with  its  arrangement  by  plant 
genus,  and  is  more  accessible  to  the  home 
gardener  in  scope.  Co-published  annually  by 
the  cooperative  extensions  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  these  are  not  likely  titles 
for  the  home  library,  but  fortunately  all  three 
volumes  are  also  available  on-line  for 
occasional  research. 

While  demonstrating  divergent  interests, 
our  librarians  come  back  together  for  two 
similar,  final  choices.  Romantic  dreams  of 
owning  a  farm  are  fulfilled  for  Karen  in  “A 
Garlic  Testament:  Seasons  on  a  Small  New 
Mexico  Farm”  by  Stanley  G.  Crawford.  Set  an 
hour  north  of  her  once  former  home  in  Santa 
Fe,  this  non-fiction  work  reads  like  a  novel, 
as  the  author  describes  three  decades  of 
making  a  go  of  his  small  garlic  crop.  You 
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learn  a  lot  about  growing  and  selling  garlic, 
but  even  more  about  a  lifestyle  that  is  deeply 
satisfying  to  read  about  but,  as  Karen  admits, 
not  realistic  for  her — especially  the  hard  work. 

For  Carol,  it  was  love  at  first  reading  for 
the  writings  of  Michael  Pollan.  While  all  his 
books  are  favorites,  her  single  choice  would 
be  “Second  Nature:  A  Gardener’s  Education,” 
the  story  of  his  introduction  to  gardening  by 
his  grandfather.  Pollan’s  personal  take  on 
gardening — -you  have  a  responsibility  for  this 
tree  you  put  in  the  ground! — changed  Carol’s 
feeling  about  her  personal  landscape:  She  now 
regards  plants  as  “slow-moving  pets.”  Like 
Crawford,  Pollan’s  book  reflects  on  how 
farming  and  gardening  have  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  life,  and  he  includes  the  history 
of  his  own  plot  of  land  back  more  than 
250  years. 

Please  introduce  yourself  to  Karen  at  the 
Miller  Library,  and,  with  luck,  you’ll  catch 
Carol  there,  too.  But  you  can  really  get  to 
know  them  both  by  visiting  their  favorite 
books;  stop  by  the  Miller  Library  to  get 
acquainted. 


Brian  R.  Thompson  is  Curator  of 
Horticultural  Literature  at  the  Elisabeth  C. 
Miller  Library  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Botanic  Gardens. 
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An  arboretum  is  a  living  museum 
of  woody  plants  for  research, 
education,  conservation  and  display. 
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